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Religious Broadcasts and the Listener 


A study of the public’s response to religious programs 
on radio and television in New Haven, Conn., is now 
available. (The Television-Radio Audience and Religion. 
By Everett C. Parker, David W. Barry, and Dallas W. 
Smythe. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. $6.00.) 

Using a carefully selected sample of the New Haven 
population, the authors gathered data on television and 
radio owners by religious preference, age, social stand- 
ing, occupation, and many other characteristics. Infor- 
mation was sought on preference for programs, the ex- 
tent to which the media were used, as well as interest 
in religious programs. For a small sample, depth inter- 
views, taken down on a tape recorder, were used to 
secure fundamental psychological information on the 
person and his response to religious programs. 

The project was supervised by Yale University Divinity 
School and was “sponsored and largely supported by the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission” of the National 
Council of Churches. Financial aid was also received 
from several foundations. 

The great majority of individuals in the sample in- 
dicated some sort of church relationship, but this must be 
tenuous in many cases, judging from the size of New 
Haven’s congregations. Except for Jewish women the 
best record of church attendance was in social class III 
—defined as “the vast majority of small proprietors, 
white-collar office and sales workers, and a considerable 
number of skilled manual workers.” Class I—the wealthy 
families—had the poorest record of church attendance. 
“Church-relatedness” was found highest in families with 
children. Those with college or postgraduate training 
were well below the general average for church partici- 
pation. 

An analysis of television set ownership by religion and 
by class indicated that “Protestant set ownership was 
substantially less than Roman Catholic, Jewish or mixed 
family set ownership in all social classes. Second, it 
indicates that the correlation between social class and set 
ownership was most pronounced among—and largely to 
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be accounted for by—the set ownership pattern of Prot- 
estant and mixed families.” It should be noted that in 
the sample 52.8 per cent of the persons were Roman 
Catholic ; 29.0 per cent, Protestant ; 9.2 per cent, Jewish ; 
74 per cent, mixed; 1.6 per cent other or none. Of all 
families in the sample, 76.2 per cent had television sets, 
95.7 per cent had radio sets (with or without television 
also). Only 23 per cent of the families had only radio 
sets. 

An analysis of Protestant radio programs available in 
New Haven showed that “the conventional program of 
the Protestant church has a minimum of professional 
guidance and leadership; and . . . consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the church program seems beamed at groups 
that are quite selective as to social class, national origin 
and general psychological orientation.” Pastors of New 
Haven churches seem to have given little thought to the 
use of radio and television in their own church programs 
or to the impact of these media on their congregations. 
“The sponsors of religious programs generally state their 
aims and identify their ‘target audiences’ in broad and 
sweeping terms. . . . Roman Catholic programs tend to 
be more specific in aim than do Protestant—the aim 
being the winning of converts—and more ready to give 
specific and authoritative directives to an audience, even 
on controversial issues.” 

Religious programs get about one per cent of telecast 
time. Yet these are sixth in popularity. “Three out of 
five households watch or listen to some religious program 
with regularity. . . . Leading Roman Catholic programs 
have a much larger audience than leading Protestant pro- 
grams, although the smaller audience for Protestant 
programs is more diversified (in religious affiliation)... . 
Two programs (Fulton Sheen and The Greatest Story 
Ever Told) accounted for a large proportion of the total 
audience for religion.” 

The authors propose “a strategy for religious broad- 
casting.” The individuals following any program will 
be “as selective by social class and general social orien- 
tation as is the typical Protestant congregation. . . . Reli- 
gious agencies . . . would be well advised to select for 
their spokesmen those persons, clerical or lay, with a 
demonstrated capacity for capturing the interest and im- 
agination of variegated audiences without these media. . . . 
The churches need to understand television as an import- 
ant part of the lives of their constituents, to discover 
the pertinence of the Christian Gospel for both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of television, and to help their 
clergy to interpret the relevance of Christian belief to 
this aspect of contemporary life.” 
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The “typical religious program,” the authors think, 
“consciously or unconsciously has been designed to reach 
only one type of person through one kind of format with 
one kind of message.” Yet “potential audiences are... 
remarkably varied as to sociological and personality types ; 
[and] . . . the potential formats for religious program- 
ming are limited only by the creative imagination.” 

Protestant programs are “directed primarily to the like- 
minded.” They lack the outreach for other people, but 
are “often admirably suited to the purpose of enriching 
the program of the churches.” The authors state that 
planning by both the local church and the sponsors 
would be required. 

The churches have not yet “clearly determined the 
role to be assigned” to the mass media in the implementa- 
tion of policy. To use these media effectively church 
leaders should “recognize the fundamental revolution in 
communications technology.” This requires funda- 
mental re-valuation of all the traditional elements in 
the church program,” a “well-thought-out strategy” and 
‘a complete and inclusive social theory.” Use of the 
mass media should be “directed by the top policy-makers 
of the churches. . . . They should be used by the churches 
for the communication of whatever is central to the 
churches’ policy... .” 

The great danger for religious groups in using the 
media is “the manipulation of people for what is pre- 
sumed to be their best interest... . The entire technology 
and technique of mass communications is imbued with 
the . . . calculated motivation of audiences for purposes 
that may or may not be made explicit to them. . . . More 
than any other agency using radio and television, the 
churches have an obligation to use them constructively 
and in strict accord with the fundamental principles for 
which they stand.” 


Courage Under Political Fire 


Courage under fire is a subject with which Senator John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts has had considerable expe- 
rience. ‘Lhe Navy decorated him twice for “courage, en- 
durance, and excellent leadership,” when he served in 
the Pacific during World War II. The injuries received 
in naval combat caused an operation, followed by a long 
convalescence. During the period of recovery the Senator 
wrote a book about people in poiitics who exhibited cour- 
age under various types of fire from their constituents. 
(Profiles in Courage. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1955. $3.50.) 


Mr. Kennedy writes altogether frankly about the pres- 
sures and dilemmas of a senator from Massachusetts in 
1955. He also writes with candor about himself. He 
says that it would be easy to believe that a half dozen 
visits from professional lobbyists, plus 50 letters and 
three editorials, reflect opinion in his state. He then 
honestly records that he rarely knows how the majority 
of the people of his state feel about a particular issue. 
He also gives notice that he does not assent to the 
view that the people sent him to Washington merely to 
reflect shifts in public opinion. He asserts that a senator 
has an obligation to be himself and to express his own 
convictions. He writes this in full recognition of the 
tendency to wish to be liked, to wish to be re-elected. 

The Senator then devotes the rest of his book to pro- 
files of the careers of persons who in varying circum- 
stances, particularly by opposing pressures of parties 
and people, displayed the admirable virtue of courage. 


One of these stories is about Edmund G. Ross, of 
Kansas, who stood against opinion in his own state, and 
voted to sustain President Andrew Johnson in the famous 
impeachment proceedings. After that vote, the career 
of Senator Ross ended abruptly, and he knew it would be 
ended. He is reported to have said that when he voted 
he looked down into his own open grave. 

Mr. Kennedy writes about John Quincy Adams who on 
several occasions displeased the Federalists by supporting 
Thomas Jefferson; about a man from Ohio who became 
Mr. Republican, noting Mr. Taft’s courage for opposing 
the Nuremberg trials for war crimes, and other events in 
his career; about George W. Norris, of Nebraska, who 
was in the Senate for five terms, who voted in accord- 
ance with conscience, was denounced as a traitor, and 
lived to sponsor the TVA ; about Sam Houston, of Texas, 
who tried to prevent his state from joining the Confed- 
eracy; and others of varying shades of political opinion. 


Protestant-Roman Catholic Cooperation 


“Defensiveness on the part of both Protestants and 
Catholics must be eliminated. This can only occur as 
the lines of communication between the two groups are 
opened and widened. More and closer cooperation in 
those areas where it is possible must be achieved. It is 
important to note here, however, that it is not merely 
bringing the groups together that is necessary, but rather 
bringing them together in a friendly atmosphere in which 
both feel a sense of security. On the Catholic side ade- 
quate lay leadership is essential, on the Protestant side 
the welcoming of this leadership is essential. This does 
not mean the elimination of differences, religious or other- 
wise. It does mean respect for each other and dif- 
ferences that do exist between them without the unreason- 
ing fear and panic that has characterized such relation- 
ships so often in the past.” 

These words are in the concluding chapter of a book, 
Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in America, by John J. 
Kane (Chicago, Regnery, 1955. $3.50). The author is a 
sociologist and a member of the faculty of Notre Dame 
University. 

Much of this book, says Dr. Kane, “is an attempt to 
explore the inside of Catholicism in America, clerical- 
lay relations, the social structure of American Catholics 
and such. Some of the statements here may make some 
Catholics unhappy. In other sections of the book, state- 
ments and attitudes of some American Protestants have 
been analyzed. This may make some Protestants un- 
happy. More important, however, it may provoke both 
to re-examine the situation, and even if they do not 
agree with what is written here, they may thus attain 
a more objective position than some now hold. . . .” 

There are two major themes in this book. “First, 
Protestant-Catholic conflicts must be viewed as symptoms 
rather than causes of the [existing intergroup] situation. 
Second, every problem of intergroup relations is two- 
sided ; both groups contribute to it, albeit not in the same 
degree because the minority does not share equally the 
power and prestige of the majority.” 

Other observations: “American society is highly dy- 
namic.” As for Roman Catholic responsibility in the 
past: “It is not so much what Catholics have done as 
what Catholics have failed to do for which they deserve 
criticism.” 
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A Roman Catholic Priest on Protestantism 


“In all communions Christians should pray, not against 
one another, but for one another, that God may sanctify 
them all,” writes Rev. George H. Tavard of the Augus- 
tinians of the Assumption, in a book, The Catholic Ap- 
proach to Protestantism. (New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1955. $2.50.) “Calling each other to warmer fervor 
they will thus vie in ‘spiritual emulation’ and forge a 
powerful lever that may finally bring about the reunion 
of Christendom. When the clock strikes for it they must 
not be found lukewarm. Or else the opportunity will 
pass by unheeded, neither Catholics nor Protestants hav- 
ing been attentive enough to count the beats.” 

“This unusually farsighted and profoundly spiritual 
book is concerned with matters about which people dis- 
agree, perhaps more vigorously than they do about every- 
thing else,” writes George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College, in the Foreword. Father Tavard’s book 
was first published in France. The book brings to Amer- 
ican readers “some awareness of what has already been 
accomplished in Europe.” There, apparently, “many reli- 
gious leaders and thinkers of undeniable stature have 
been concerned with the question of reunion and have 
indeed brought to genuine fruition new forms of Catho- 
lic-Protestant cooperation. . . .” 

Father Tavard recommends as a first step, not con- 
demnation but understanding. “The second step consists 
in eliminating our own prejudices.” His sole aim, he 
says, is “to contribute to build up what will deserve to 
be called a Catholic ecumenism, loyal to the demands of 
truth and to the no less important requirements of love.” 

Very brief descriptions of Protestant churches are 
given. Father Max Metzger is quoted: “Anyone who is 
familiar with the inner development of the churches 
separated from us will admit the truth of the following 
statement, that dogmatic differences—however serious 
and important—are not today the main element which 
hinders reunion. Much more important is the spiritual 
attitude on both sides.” 


Urgent activity on the part of both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics is particularly needed because of the 
mobility of the populations. “There is now no territory 
of any importance but harbors, among a more or less 
vigorous Christian population, a Protestant, Orthodox, 
or Catholic minority. . . . The world-wide expansion of 
Christianity entails a world-wide sowing of discord among 
peoples and nations.” “Training is necessary,” if progress 
toward reunion is to be made. 

Father Tavard now serves a parish in New York, 
where his next-door neighbor is a Protestant. “And we 
live in different worlds. What we know of each other 
is one-sided or even false, disparaging if not hostile.” 


An American With African Nationalists 


George W. Shepherd, Jr., executive director of the 
American Committee on Africa, has written a vivid ac- 
count of his experience as economic consultant to the 
Federation of Uganda African Farmers. (They Wait 
in Darkness. New York, John Day Company, 1955. 
$4.00.) 

The Federation was not a cooperative modelled after 
the familiar Rochdale plan. At first, at least, the usual 
requirements for such an organization were not under- 
stood by many of the members even though the author 
evidently sought to train them in that direction. For 
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that matter he was an American with a Ph.D. in economic 
theory, but with no experience either in cooperatives or 
in agricultural economics. The Federation seems to have 
been a rather amorphous group of highly nationalistic 
Airicans who were, by and large, bitterly anti-[ritish 
if not actually anti-white. (Some of the members at 
first objected vigorously to Mr. Shepherd because he was 
white. ) 

The author paints a vivid picture of the group with 
whom he worked, especially of the leaders and of the 
difficulties they faced. Some of the regulations restrict- 
ing the marketing of African products bore hard on the 
farmers. But the difficulties caused by the lack of train- 
ing of the Africans were also legion. 

It is interesting to learn that a young white man (later 
with his wife and child) could share the lives of Africans 
completely, and win acceptance from them. He was not 
a missionary in the traditional sense. He went ‘out 
of a thirst for adventure, a love of justice, and a deep 
desire for reconciliation with . . . black brothers.” 

The reader may wish that the author had been more 
interested in securing the viewpoints of other groups in 
Uganda and had not tended to accept the African point 
of view as his own without more careful examination of 
the problems involved. He seems on several occasions 
to present contradictory statements without being aware 
of it. Is, for instance, the clash between African and 
Indian interests as sharp as he usually pictures it—or is 
there more awareness of realities among Indians, as he 
notes at other times? 

Mr. Shepherd is a great admirer of Sir Andrew Cohen 
who became governor of Uganda during his stay there. 
Much was done to aid the Africans under Sir Andrew's 
leadership—and the author evidently deserves great credit 
for his work in bringing a documented statement of 
grievances to the former's attention and for other recon- 
ciliatory activities. 

But the reader may doubt whether the calculated lead- 
ership of the Africans to break the color bar was as 
helpful as a better understanding of administrative prob- 
lems and the points of view of white residents. Mr. 
Shepherd has no good word for the white settlers—which 
is perhaps to be expected—but he seemed thoroughly 
surprised whenever he found other whites with real con- 
cern for the Africans. 


Mr. Shepherd says that he carefully avoided “official- 
ly” taking part in the Uganda National Congress, organ- 
ized by his co-workers while he was still in the colony. 
But he seems to have seen no reason why “indirect par- 
ticipation” by a statement of opinion to the leaders should 
have been regarded as “highly improper by some people 
who ought to know better.” This and his visit to Jomo 
Kenyatta, leader of the Kenya African Union, led the 
State Department to refuse to allow Mr. Shepherd to re- 
turn to Uganda after a visit to this country. 


Mr, Shepherd is convinced that Mr. Kenyatta is not 
a Communist and did not lead the Mau Mau movement. 
Nevertheless, the author felt that it was “a great mis- 
fortune” that the leader of the African Union, with his 
bitter opposition to “any attempts at reconciliation” with 
whites, should be leading the Kenya organization. 


Sir Andrew Cohen has recently declared that “the 
day is approaching when the Government of Uganda 
will be ‘largely African.’ . . . The attitude of the white 
settlers in Uganda toward African government here is 
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one Gf skepticism, but they do not fight it openly as some 
co in Kenya and as most do far more vehemently farther 
south in the Central African Federation and in the Union 
of South Africa.” 


“Serving God and Mammon Both” 


Urban, middle-class Americans are “bifocal’’ in out- 
look, “serving God and Mammon both, and both at the 
same time,” writes Louis Kronenberger in Company 
Manners, a “cultural inquiry into American life.” (New 
York, The New American Library, 1955. 35 cents. A 
Mentor Book.) Mr. Kronenberger, who is drama critic 
of 7ime, and professor at Brandeis University and at 
the College of the City of New York, modestly asserts 
he is dealing only with manifestations of culture, not the 
“great underlying forces” among which are the religious 
influences. He is writing about such aspects of American 
life as he knows—“the professional and intellectual world, 
and the urban middle and upper-middle class.” His book 
is also, he thinks, “as much a survey of an age as of a 
country.” It is “sharply critical” of national faults, but 
its author does not assert that they outweigh the short- 
comings of other nations. He simply knows more and 
cares more about the American people. He also suspects 
that “lots of people in the Middle Ages or the Renaissance 
or the Enlightenment were quite as sick as ourselves.” 

Mr. Kronenberger accepts W. H. Auden’s label that 
ours is the “Age of Anxiety.” Life is noisy. It is also 
“very dirty in big cities.” It is marked by “rocketing 
success and plummeting failure.” ‘Success is almost 
without distinction, as failure is without dignity; .. . 
success must leave one quite as anxious as failure.” 

“Perhaps our age is more than anything else the Age 
of Publicity. In terms of affecting our lives today, I think 
the only man fit to be compared with Sigmund Freud or 
Karl Marx is P. T. Barnum. . . . After Barnum came 
the press agent. . 

“And in an age of publicity, technique becomes all- 
important: the proper presentation, as the advertising 
world describes it; the proper packaging, as the mercan- 
tile world describes it; the phrase that will linger; the 
face you won't forget. . . . The wonder of our age is 
that everything is labeled and spotlighted, preshrunk, pre- 
digested, passed on by experts. The trouble with our 
age is that it is all signposts and no destination. . . . 

“Ours is pre-eminently an age of publicity because 
it is so well equipped to publicize: one advertising agency, 
one radio or TV station can do in a day what once upon 
a time took months. And with everything publicized so 
nimbly, and packaged so smartly, and swallowed so pain- 
lessly, the outer sophistication is greater today, the enamel- 
ing is smoother. . . . The Age of the Specialist is folded 
into the Age of Publicity and could hardly exist outside 
it. Ours is not so much an age of vulgarity as of vul- 
garization; everything is tampered with or touched up, 
or adulterated or watered down, in an effort to make it 
palatable, in an effort to make it pay. 

“What we need for cultural health today is what we 
needed and got for our physical health nearly half a cen- 
tury ago: Pure Food and Drug Laws concerning thought 
and feeling. But it is very much a question whether we 
shall get them. The problem in any case—even divorcing 
it from the far vaster one of world politics and economics 
—the problem in the realm of manners, on the plane of 
culture, is immensely difficult, involving as it does all 
the impurity, the pull-two-ways by which we live and by 


which we have perhaps immoderately prospered. It might 
be more horrifying, but it would be far simpler, if Amer- 
ica were completely soulless and visionless, were altogeth- 
er materialistic. It is a good deal more complicated be- 
cause we are of so mixed a composition, so bifocal an out- 
look, serving God and Mammon both, and both at the 
same time.” 

Mr. Kronenberger appraises American attitudes 
towards art, the theater, radio and TV, humor, business, 
morals, manners, and books. 


“Spiritually We Are Semites” 


“As prejudice feeds on ignorance, love requires under- 
standing and understanding knowledge,” writes Msgr. 
John J. Dougherty, regent of the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, Seton Hall University, N. J., sponsor 
of a book, The Bridge (New York, Pantheon Books, 
1955. $3.95). The book is a symposium presenting a score 
of careful studies, surveys, and thorough reviews of books. 
It is edited by John M. Oesterreicher. 

Pope Pius XI wrote: “Spiritually we are Semites.” 
Msgr. John L. McNulty, president of Seton Hall, states 
in an introduction to this book: “It is to a search into the 
many implications of these words of Pope Pius XI that 
this and the succeeding volumes of The Bridge will be de- 
voted.” The Bridge bears the sub-title: “A Yearbook of 
Judaeo-Christian Studies.” 

The writers “explore the basic unity of Old and New 
Testaments, confront the rabbinical tradition with the 
teaching of the Church, examine the relationship between 
Christians and Jews on the temporal plane, review Jewish 
thought and life down the ages, weigh recent attempts by 
Jewish thinkers and artists to interpret the Christian rev- 
elation, sift modern views of Jewish existence by Jews, 
Christians, and writers who are neither, and discuss many 
other apposite topics; thus the work of The Bridge will 
extend from theology, philosophy, and history, to litera- 
ture, art, and sociology.” 

The editor and his associates state: “What we wish, 
then, is that our work will help Christians to a deeper 
understanding of their treasures, and no less that it will 
serve the dialogue between Christians and Jews. We say 
a dialogue, even though one party to it speaks but indirect- 
ly, for this is a time-honored term in the Church’s intel- 
lectual history, reaching as far back, for example, as 
Justin the Martyr. Despite all its shortcomings, Justin’s 
Dialogue with Trypho is unmatched in its tenderness, for 
in it a Christian and a Jew, having argued their faiths, at 
times vehemently but always amicably, end their discussion 
by praying for one another. Dare we expect that what we 
offer here will lead to like love?” 

Msgr. Dougherty observes: “Happily, there is a notable 
scholarly renaissance in our times among Jews as well as 
among Catholics. Both are eagerly exploring their tradi- 
tions, and both are making them available to English read- 
ers. Witness recent English editions of the Fathers and of 
the Talmud. There is no gainsaying the fact of a reviving 
religious interest at the intellectual level. Catholic scholars 
are investigating the rabbinical background of the Gospels ; 
Jewish thinkers like Joseph Klausner and Martin Buber 
and literary figures like Franz Werfel and Sholem Asch 
have shown an awareness of Christian themes. To broaden 
this reciprocal knowledge, to sift it and thus to serve truth, 
is the task of The Bridge.” 
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